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enough below ; and the cost of even a comparatively expensive 
frieze, added to that of a single-print below, amounts to not 
more than a single rather more elaborate paper all over the wall 
would have cost. 

In frieze patterns the more useful colorings are on light 
grounds. A common error of the paper stainer (against which 
we have to guard ourselves) is to make the frieze approach 
too nearly, both in character and color, the paper of the lower 
wall. The effect is lighter and airier when the frieze is more in 
the key of the cornice and ceiling. It is a popular superstition 
that this brings the ceiling down. It does nothing of the kind. 
The eye is not arrested by this higher wall space, but carried 
up to the ceiling above. 

An interesting variation on the merely printed wall-paper 
has been introduced by an English firm, who have enriched 
sundry printed patterns with stencilling in water-color, and have 
even stencilled wall-paper altogether. That seems at first sight 
a very useful expedient ; but it is less practical than it seems ; for 
you cannot by stencilling in water color make sure of uniformity 
of tint. The inequality of transparent color, as compared with 
flat distemper tint, is indeed its charm ; but when you come to 
hang one breadth of stencilling in water color by the side of another, 
there are sure to be differences of depth which draw undue atten- 
tion to the joints, and give the appearance of stripes. 

For a frieze, however, to be hung in one continuous length 
round the room, this added use of stencilling is a great help to 
the printed pattern, and admits of a variety of color practically 
beyond the range of wall- 
paper printing. Yet even 

in the case of a frieze . 

entirely stencilled, one is 
inclined to ask, u Why not 
stencil it at once on the 
wall?" Some very bold 
friezes are partly printed 
and partly stencilled. One 
is far enough away from 
the style of Louis XV., but 
there is just a suspicion 
about it of a Rococo of 
the artist's own, which 
one would not wish to see 
carried much further. The 
style is, in fact, rather 
loose. 

The frieze affords a 
great opportunity for the 
use of rich, embossed 
leather paper, so as to get 
the most effect out of it, 
or Tynecastle canvas, 
which here again takes 
very much the place of 
plaster. It is in higher 
relief than leather paper, 
Lincrusta, etc., and many 
of Mr. Scott Morton's de- 
signs are large in style, 
and very effective for the 
purpose for which they are 
intended. For my own 
liking they are a little too 
much like plaster. Some of 
the examples, however, apart from any prejudice one may have 
in favor of franker confession of material, could not well be 
better than they are. The difficulty with regard to manu- 
factured friezes is in scheming the pattern so as to M the wall 
space. It is only occasionally that one finds a design planned 
with a view to its adaptation to the unequal sides of the room, 
and when such patterns are produced the paperhanger is usu- 
ally too — well, too much a paperhanger to trouble himself about 
such trifles. But it is trifles like this which go to make intel- 
ligent treatment. A certain ingenuity is indispensable in deco- 
ration ; a good decorator is fertile in expedient, a bad one 
wants prompting at every turn. The use of the dado has in 
great measure u gone out," but it continues and will continue on 
staircases, and in other cases where it is desirable to varnish 
part of the wall for its protection. It has another use, viz., in 
rooms which you want to keep light, but where the furniture 
is dark. In that case a dark band round the lower wall, with- 




out absorbing much light, holds the objects in the room to- 
gether, and prevents the outline of chairs and so on from stand- 
ing out too sharply defined against a light background. The 
adoption of a dado enables you also to employ for that part of 
the wall which actually has to sustain hard usage, a material 
more substantial than ordinary paper — painted flock, for exam- 
ple, or its more recent substitutes, such as leather paper, by 
whatever name it is called, Tynecastle canvas or Lincrusta — and 
that without the expense of carrying it all up the wall. The 
most substantial of these materials is undoubtedly Lincrusta 
"Walton. It is the material par excellence for an inexpensive 
dado. Unfortunately the makers have been led away (by the 
facility with which the die sinker can chase fine lines upon the 
metal cylinders they use) into producing patterns for the most 
part part too finikin and fussy for use in any dignified scheme 
of decoration. They have produced some broad and simple de- 
signs, but they are the minority in their pattern book, and the 

best of th em are bor- 
rowed from old work. 
The imitation of wood 
noticeable in some of the 
best dado patterns in this 
material, will be to some a 
recommendation, to others 
just the reverse. In the 
choice of Lincrusta I would 
recommend the broadest, 
simplest, flattest and least 
pretentious patterns ; in 
them only do you avoid 
the sin of fussiness which 
besets this, in itself, ad- 
mirable material — the out- 
come, as I said, of the 
ease with which minute 
and meaningless detail can 
be elaborated. 

What is known in the 
trade as the "step dado" 
is essentially a paperhang- 
er's device— a makeshift 
obviously, but a very 
clever one ; so convenient 
is it, indeed, that it has 
survived various changes 
of fashion, and still flour- 
ishes. One of the cleverest 
designs of this kind is a 
singuarly delicate version 
of "Adams" work, exceed- 
ingly well adapted by Mr. 
Owen Davis to the purpose 
to which it is put. 

(To be continued,) 



STUDY IN 
COLORS. 



Staircase Dado in Lincrusta Walton. By Fr. Beck & Co. 



By E. T. Snow. 



R^^g^^^^^| HERE is a i way8 one or more colorg at 
the commencement of the season which 
are to be the leading shades. These colors 
are generally bought by people regard- 
less of the effect that they have upon 
their complexion. Every person should 
study to make a proper selection of the 
colors for their costumes which will 
most suit the complexion and which 
are most becoming. Nothing is more 
vulgar than to see colors collected to- 
gether which do not harmonize, such as green and purple, etc. 
In selecting a dress the first thing to consider is the complexion, 
and see which is the best colors that will suit it. It is more 
important than the fabric. 

It is very important that clerks who sell colored dress goods 
should be well posted in the harmony of color ; also the group- 
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ing of color with color, as they could be of great assistance to 
the purchaser ; but in many instances the first thing they do 
when a lady inquires at the counter to look at a fabric for a 
dress, is to show the fashionable colors, and insist that they are 
"the thing," when they will not suit the complexion of the 
buyer. 

If the lady is a fair blonde, she can wear very delicate 
green, light blue, stra^w color, stone or cold gray ; but she 
should not wear dark green, purple, yellow or red. For a fair 
complexion and a delicate white skin, light green is the most 
favorable ; and becoming colors to associate with it are red, 
orange. Green and gold form a rich harmony ; also scarlet and 
green. On no account must green be coupled with lilac, as it 
forms a positive discord. 

For a pale brunette, claret, dark russet and crimson, black 
or brown, dark blue and green. For the florid brunette, yellow, 
gold color, purple, red, scarlet and bright crimson and black. 
If in the complexion there is a trace of sallowness, medium 
tones harmonize almost all the shades of dark brown. Dark 
blue, grean or violet may be used, but not with complexions 
having the slightest tones of yellow. 

Beauty is often diminished by an improper selection and 
arrangement of the tones of the dress, while an increase of the 
natural charms may always be secured by the artistic applica- 
tion and grouping of harmonizing tints. A suitable shade can 
always be had for either a fair, ruddy, pale or florid com- 
plexion. 

Both the appreciation of color and power of expressing it 
are doubtless attainable by education, and under proper direc- 
tion the laws relating to harmony of color may be readily 
understood and practiced by sales-people. Imperfect vision will 
take red for blue, but the eye by proper training might be im- 
proved in the power of distinguishing colors ; and it is impor- 
tant to those desirous of studying or selling colored dress fabrics 
to ascertain their exact amount of power in this respect. 

Red is the most difficult to distinguish, followed by green 
and white. By experimenting it is proven that individuals 
possess very different degrees of distinguishing colors, not 
only minute shades of the same, but also the colors most strik- 
ingly opposed to each other, this imperfection in the visual or- 
gans being called color blindness. 

Many colors lose much of their brilliancy by gas-light ; 
therefore they are not desirable to purchase for evening cos- 
tumes. Of this class are purple, lilac, dark blue and green. 
Violet is entirely unsuited for evening dress, and should be most 
avoided of all colors in any dress, as it makes the skin appear 
yellow, sickly, and gives a disagreeable effect in general. 

Every color has its perfect harmony, either self harmony or 
harmony by contrast. Self harmony is two distinct tones of one 
color, such as light or very dark blue. It is objectionable to 
associate together different hues of one color, as yellow and 
green, blue and green, orange and brown, or purple and brown. 
A great many dressmakers are also in fault in making up 
fabrics in not studying the form with the complexion of their 
patrons ; instead of improving their appearance, they often make 
burlesques of them, as to be out of harmony is a jar on tne 
feelings and an annoyance to the sensitive eye. The effect of 
the garment may be perfection to the form, but the blending 
of the colors and trimming of the garment are very often out of 
harmony. Harmony expresses the arrangement of colors varying 
in their proportion and degrees of purity in such positions that 
the result is agreeable to the eye. 

There could be volumes written on this subject, but if those 
who wish to study and improve in color will observe while in 
company, public places of amusement or any large gatherings 
of finely dressed people, their eye would soon become educated 
to what are the most desirable tints and combinations for the 
different complexions. 



THE DECORATION OF THE FRITZ MEMORIAL 
CHURCH, BETHLEHEM, PA. 



Up the Hudson in the early morning on the Empire State 
Express is one of the most delightful railroad rides in the 
world. 
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HE Fritz Memorial Church is a new 
sacred edifice, which has been pre- 
sented to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Bethlehem by Mr. John 
Fritz, a distinguished resident of 
that city. The entire cost of the 
building, including the cost of fur- 
nishing and decorating same, has 
been generously defrayed by Mr. 
Fritz, who is the principal manager 
of the Bethlehem Iron Works. The 
building is in the Roman Gothic 
style, with a square belfry tower 
rising above the church, and having a seating capacity for 1,000 
people. There are also several class rooms, with the pastor's 
parlor, which are part of the church building itself, and all are 
finely trimmed with polished oak. 

The decoration of the church, including the stained glass 
work, illustrations of which are given on the following page, 
was entrusted to Mr. J. F. Douthitt of 286 Fifth ave., New York 
City, the well-known decorator. The walls are in a pinkish tan 
body color, decorated with a tapestry effect in the Gothic style 
in pale olive, which harmonizes with the opalescent glass win- 
dows. The windows are surrounded with a Gothic border in 
colors contrasting with the walls. There is also a wide Gothic 
border surrounding the chancel window which is finely designed 
and colored. The ceiling is architecturally divided into three 
sections ; the slanting sections on the sides of the central one 
are decorated in bold Gothic panels each panel being filled with 
frescoed palms, lilies and sheaves of wheat. The central section 
is frescoed with sky effects, introducing branches of lilies, doves 
bearing olive branches, and a pictorial golden cross, with rays 
of light radiating therefrom. There are also three angelic fig- 
ures flying towards the cross, each 7£ feet in height, robed in 
colors of amber, blue and ecru. The scene is extremely imagi- 
native, as well as appropriate, and recalls a similar conception 
by Dore\ 

The chancel, or Eastern window, is a magnificent memorial 
Gothic design in stained glass, selected by Mrs. Fritz. The theme, as 
shown in the illustration, is that of a heavenly harp, surrounded 
by Easter lilies and roses, and supported by four life-size angels, 
each figure being wondrously beautiful. Rays of amber light 
radiate from the uplifted harp, as well as from the heads of the 
angels themselves. The head of each angel is of a golden tint, 
and their robes are white, on a background of celestial blue. 
There is also a white cross, with an aureole of lambent flame. 
The whole window is a poetic dream— a celestial vista, which, 
when illuminated by the Eastern sun sparkles and glows with 
the beauty of art. This window is the gift of Mrs. John Fritz 
in memory of an only daughter, who died in early youth, the 
window itself being designed and executed by Mr. J. F. Douthitt. 
The other windows of the church are also Gothic in form, and 
harmonize in color with the chancel window. They are illumi- 
nated with scriptural monograms and emblems in the Gothic 
style. The carpet and chandelier were selected by the decorator 
to harmonize with the scheme of decoration adopted. 

It goes without saying that the people of Bethlehem are 
very proud of this new church, and have a very high apprecia- 
tion of the disinterested generosity of Mr. John Fritz and his 
noble wife, for the splendid . gift they have conferred on their 
fellow citizens. 

Mr. John Fritz has expressed his opinion of the decorative 
work done in the above church in a letter to the editor of this 
journal in the following terms : 

"It affords me very great pleasure to bear my testimony to 
the excellent work done on the Fritz Memorial Church of this 
place by Mr. J. F. Douthitt, 286 Fifth avenue, New York. The 
highest type of decorative art is displayed in the exquisite 
design and finish of the Memorial window and in the mural 
decorations throughout, and one that Mr. Douthitt can well 
feel proud of." 



Japanese double silk paper lanterns are pretty. They are made of two 
lanterns, one inside the other, the inside one being seen through the outer 
one, which is made of gauze, decorated in delicate colors, with de6igng of 
birds, flowers, and grasses. 
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